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The various Branches of Muſical Knowledge 
are ſeparated, defined, illuſtrated and arranged 
according to the natural Ordern. 
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Tur. art of reading ends, confits i in 
being able to pronounce the notes ac- 5 I | 
cording to meaſure, either with the: voice or 
on an inſtrument, giving them- their true . = 5 
intonation towards the ſharp or grave + 
ſounds and obſerving the equality of the Fen. 
movements indicated by the words Allegra,” 1 
Andante, Adagio, & &c. which indicate a greater 5 
or leſs, but always determined quickneſs 
which can neither be accelerated or retarded 
In the, ſame-piece. © e Fi 7 8 
There are two ways of WiN this, eicher . 
mechanically ar by pre | OW 8 6 175 
The ear alone directs the firſt, as by it ; 115 : 
we are enabled to pronounce muſick, and” 7 
even to read it with the eyes; but as th e 
underſtanding which divides, diſtinguiſhes, 4 5 
compares, and ſees what does not fall directx 52 1 45 
under the ſenſes, has nothing to do 1 in this.” 2 
operation; after fifteen, or twenty years 
ſpent i in this manner, the ſtudent can neither 
0 an air he fings himſelf, nor thoſe ſung to 
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him by a " many. think that veins) 
able to note down. little air from. memory, | 
is a part of compoſition and want to learn 
it, whereas a ſupplement of. principles for 
reading muſick would, them ſuffice . to be 
able to note every air 40 well from inſpira- 
tion as from memory. - 

According to the other method, the un- 
derſtanding directs the eyes, fingers, and. 
voice, and prepares and enereaſes the plea 
ſure of the ears ; thoſe who. read the muſick, 
decompoſe the notes as they. go along, and 
following the melody both through the prin- 

. and intermediate ſcales, enjoy a double 
p eaſure, that of charmed ſenſe, : and that of, 
ſatisfied reaſon. After two or three years 
ſpent in this purſuit, we know how to note 
the airs we remember, thoſe Which are ſung 
10 us, or played to us, and ; any extempore 
A the genius of mufic may inſpire, 

T bis f is what I teach on the harpſichord or 
piano. forte, a thing ag eaſy. to learn as it is 
© agreeable to know, All my leſſons begin : 
with principles relative to. the n name and value 

| of the notes, the order. and value of the 
e Pep and FS Mes; wach belon ng to 


belles | 


; 4 


* — 
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Sende of different ett Wie d e ab. 
our two modes, the analogies which bind or 
ſeparate the keys, finally, the meaſure and 


myement; by this means my ſcholar 3 5 


eaſily and without perceiving it. Set 
Every leſſon begins with a few 5 | 


| made at the harpſichord, and with my nero . | 


 Lefſons on the Harpfichord before us; Talk 
theſe in ſuch a manner as to force my pupil 
to compare and deduce conſequences, to ſee 
ſeveral things at once, and to uſe the eyes of 
his underſtanding. to RT out TO is * | 
from his ſenſes. - | 
When this is FREY 1 WH: 1 prigetphes 
tothe reading the airs and pieces, but in the 
beginning we play. no cadences or graces of _ 
any kind, the firſt thing is to read correctly; 
we begin with one of the 24 ſcales of my 
new Leſſons fingered for the Harpfichord theſe 


are ſo many ſmall airs, which being grounded | 


on the immediate ſuite of the ſounds of the 
ſcale and the ſounds of the chief confonance © 
of the key, or of the perſect accord of the 
tonich, ſhew the origin and progreſs of me- 
lody, and teach how to.diſtinguiſh the two”. 
kinds of ſong, the harmonious and me- 


8 
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Dy 8 of no meaſured and nonſenſical | 
"notes; q choſen and well known airs muſt 
always be the leſſons for a ſcholar,—no dif- 
1 ficulties—no lengths but a great deal of 
variety... Men of genius ought ſome- 
times to ſuſpend their great works in order 
todo fomething in favour of beginners. For 
Inſtance, a compleat collection of detached 
airs and pieces would be a great preſent to 
| beginners; as in learning to read they would 
learn to know at the fame time the nature, 
kind, ſpecies of, and difference between 
the multiplicity of airs and pieces in uſe in 
concerts and operas. Another thing equally 
uſeful, would be a ſelection (from the beſt 
writers) of pieces according to the order of 
difficulties, proceeding from the eaſieſt to the 
moſt complicated. Such books would na- 
turally produce good taſte; I have began, 
and if I have ſubſcribers to pay the 8 | 
hall continue them. 
My method of giving my ſcholar the 
Principles of fingering conſiſts in ſhewing 
him that it depends upon the two unequal 
lengths, vix. that of the keys of the harpſi- 
n and that o a MM 
| 0 7 ks 
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keys, long keys—the thumb and little finger 
ſhort, and the three others long. Three 


ſhort keys running, and two ſhort keys 


running — the three long fingers are for the 


firſt diviſion, and the two firſt fingers for the 


ſecond; by this means the thumb is always 
ready to begin again with the long keys, ei- 


ther in aſcending or deſcending. The 


thumb and little finger for two keys 
diſtant from each other an octave, or 4 
ſeventh, even though they are both ſhort 


ones. The two fingers next to each other 


for two notes which join, or are only ſe- 


parated by one note. The two firſt fingers, 


4. &., the thumb and index, may play firſt 
and thirds, or firſt and fourths, &c. &c. 


With regard to the placing the hands, I ob- - 


ſerve to my pupil, that we muſt endeavour 


at the ſame time to pleaſe the eye, and play 5 


convenĩently to ourſelves, both which are ef- 


fected, when the elbow is a little bigheg i 
than the hand, and the fingers are bent Cit= . 


cularly and not in a crook, ul 
The third part of the Teflon hay Ta 


ip teaching my pupil to ling, as he ought as 
leaſt to be DI to hum a an air; in this N 
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w n 58 2 the bellltant or le 
Uificult, all we fing 18 the intonation of 
the ſounds of the perfect "accord of the ton ick, : 
and the ſounds of the ſcale. 1 arrange this 
Teflon in an extent ſvitible to every voice, 
1 vary and tranſpoſe it into all the muſical 
keys, but 1 take great care to give to the 
A (to A, mi, a) as well as the other 
tonick notes always the ſame ſound, in order 
to exerciſe my pupil's ear, that he may be 
| able to tell at his entrance into a muſick 
room what key they are playing i in. 55 
| The firſt part of my new leſſons for the 
Harpfichord exhibits ſome examples of this 
| method, which is very uſeful even. to thoſe 
who do not want to learn to ſing, as it ac- 


celerates the progreſs of reading on the in- 


ſtrument, and improves the capacity for the 

other branches of muſical education. 
Finally, my laſt object in this firſt part is, 
to make my ſcholar able to note the airs he 
has got by heart, and to make him tranſpoſe 
our Pale Preludios from one key to another. 
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talent of the virtugſa, who; does not; 
want merely te xæad muſick, but, wishes to: 
excel in the part which has, ſuch, powerful! 
command over the paſſions of the-hparorts, 
The ſcholar who can read correctly may uſe 
the leſſons intended for execution, which 
depends more on example than principle. + 
The method I would purſue is this. 1 
would play over the piece the ſcholar wanted 
to be maſter of, making him attend to me, 
and obſerve my fingers and attitude: after 
this I would begin again, and make him ob- 
ſerve the cadences, the graces (thoſe in the 
book, and thoſe I throw in) the difficulties 
eaſily played, the fine touch, and the _ 
difference between the ſame paſſage flo> 
venly and well played. When I had done 
the ſcholar ſhould ſet down and I Would 
attend to his play, ſparing him in nothing, 
but making him repeat the paſſages he 
miſſed, a uſing all the ideas that 1 


Eucui on. 


OB WIGS EY _ 


- pened to occur at the. time to make his imi- 
tation eaſy. When I had gone on thus for 
two or three months with my young man, 1 

mould ſend him to another maſter, Who 
ſhould paſs him on to a third, and ſo on, 
that he might acquire variety of manners, 
touches and expreſſions, which I take to be 
the beſt road a man can purſue, who wines 
to be perfect. 
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ACCOMPANTMENT. 


t Gris Ek: _ 3 
fares to learn accompanyment, are to 


| 1 to accompany a figured baſe; a baſe 15 
not figured; an air with the treble and baſe 


before him; an air with the treble, baſe, and 


| all the — and 18 a 


ie with . 


All . — 1 ars . 


more difficult in appearante than in teality. 
I teach. As a- little abſtract of the ſcience 


| of harmonies and accords. ſuffices for all, 1 


diſperſe this in my leſſons of accompanymenty 
and teach it my ſcholar in proportion as our 
examples require it; I analyſe the melody, 


and teach how to diſtinguiſh eſſential notes 


from thoſe intended to fill up, from graces, 


and from paſſage notes; I multiply and vary 
my examples, going from what is ſimple to 


what is conipligateds ws from * 88 
the difficult. 


Perſons who a not able to play well may | 


| ln accompanymeat, which "_— read · 


ing, and ooattibutes you much to good ex= 5 


eeution. WER Ei The 
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ERE Mas: the abſtruſe the diff 

cult, but alſo the ſublime part of mu- 
fick. I teach this amiable and new y (cience 

in the following manner. 

Without amufing myſelf in aiſcuſfions on 

the phyſical and geometrical - principles of 

found and the vibration of chords, which 

belong more to the mechaniſm of muſical 

 . . Inſtruments than to muſick conſidered as an 
li art, I proceed directly 20 the fact, in order 

to ſhew my ſcholar the true theory of mu- 

ſick; and without dwelling on a vain erudi- 

tion of ancient muſick, and the incertain 

origin of the ſounds of the octave, I explain 

to him our muſick as it actually ſtands, and 

| ſhew him the uſe made of the 13 ſounds of 

the octaye in harmony and melody. 1 ſay 

nothing of the alterations introduced by the 

performer's ſentiment and inſtinct into the 

ſounds of the octave when they ſtand as ſe- 

venth ſharps or ſenfibles, as ſeconds, as fourths, 

cr as ſixths of the ſcale, Taking the ſounds 
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4 tlio octave for the © 12 tonieks, 1 1 
them fixed and diſtant from each other a 


ſemitone, as they in fact are, and muſt be ; 


when they ſound as tonicks and principals of ? 
the 1 ſcales of our muſic . 1 * 


@. 


I alſo pay no attention to the names of ace. 


cords, conſide ring the whole of the ſounds to- | 


gether, relatively to the ſcale, and diſtinguiſh» 
ing the different collections of ſounds by 
the words conſonunt ba#monies, or di Mnant 
harmonies of ſuch a note of the ſcale, of 
_ fimply by the words conſonancies- or diſſo- 
nancies of ſuch a note of the ſcaleQ. 
I then ſet down to the harpfichord; and 
with the plates of the ſecond part of my new 
leſſons on the harpſichord before me, I ſhew 
the conſonancies and diflonancies of the 
| ſcale, their poſitions with their baſes, _ 
their extent and decompoſition. 1 ſhew 
my ſcholar by examples, that the chain 
of keys, and the ſucceſſion of harmo- 
nies, are the principle and extract of alt. 
muſick ; and that in the compoſition of men 
of genius, keys and harmonies are con- 


 ftrutted according to the rules of e 
and chetorick. 


Cn > * 


Jars, that the- harmonies, (that i 18, the F donſo ; 


„ I Scioner ond bau. 


In "TM to explain the — of hats 
Monies in the fame ſcale, I tell my ſcho- 


DANCIES and diſſonancies) are the words of 


. the muſical language, which muſt be fo 


ordered as to form phraſes ; that the bp- 


© Poftion and gontraft between the ſoliciting 


and repoſing harmonies, form the ſenſe of 
the harmonical phraſe; that there are ſour | 
repoſes in each ſcale; that the conſo- 


nance is not always intonation in the con- 


©  KruRtion, but ſometimes contraſt and Gli: 


citation and 


1etimes repoſe; that often 


| many conſonances A to the ſame ſcale, 
become repoſes by turns, and ſollicitors to 
each other, that even the diſſonancies are 


ſometimes repoſes and ſerve as nn. 


8 ns admirations and ſuſpenſions. 


lates of No. I. of my Ha- 


nen Selene. mee the four repoſes 


af the ſcue, and their ſolicitations, toge» 
gether wh the ſhades and 1 e of the 


- repoſes, 


Theſe 8 are written t 0 Ways, 
e conſtruQurely, or n. * on. 
uſual 1 88 . 
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2” f FX e writing is. a new N 
muſick I bare been obliged to have recourſe 


te new ſigns for it, I pay no attention to 


meaſure and motion, double and ſingle ver- 
tical bars ſeparate the phraſes, periods, num- 
bers and keys; the round or whole notes repre- 

| ſent the firſt and greateſt repoſe of the ſcale . 

which I conſide 
the a note. repreſents the ſecond reſt or reſt 
of two points, the half note with a point the 
third or the reſt of the comma and point; the 
d of a note makes the fourth and weakeſt neſt 


of the ſcale which figures in muſical diſcourſe : 


as a comma reſt, finally the 4 of a note is 


intended for the notes of all the ſolicitations. : 


The poſitions or inverſions of the har- 
monies are always ordered with their natur- 


al and extraordinary baſſes aceording to the : ; 
Th ordinary rules of the direct and retrogade _ 
proceſs, and the whole. is concentrated ig 

| the extent natural to the harmonious. dil= 
courſes: in the conſtruction the extromities - 
of the inſtrument are avoided; the ſharpeſtand 
flatteſt ſounds are more an extenſion of che 
melody than of the harmony: there is moſt If 
3 a LO direction of the baſe I 


and 
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and bez The uniſon of the baſe is | moſt 
commonly omitted in the harmony. + 

| When I make my ſcholar play I obſerve 

al theſe man; to um wr particular rea- 
ſons . 

Il often write the ſame example two dif- | 


Gini ways. i. e. conſtructively, and meaſured 


and embelliſhed by the melody, I have 


twice made variations on the ſame harmoni- 
cal foundation; finally there will be found 


variations, pieces upon one phraſe, and even 


upon one conſonance. This neceſſarily 


ee TE. oy 


—— 


” HY 


* Should my ſcholar be deſirous of imitating my har- 
monic examples and compoſing before his time, he will ob- 


ſerve the great rule of th and 8th which, according to the 


principles of all the ſchools, muſt not follow each other if 
the notes go the ſame way, nor muſt one come at them 
but by the contrary way, moreover he will remain within 


- the harmonic extent indicated by the numbers 1, 12, and 


* 


17 which are two octaves and a third; this is the diſtance 
fixed by nature and it is the greateſt which can exiſt 


tween ſounds which muſt accord, for the 12th and 14th are 
harmonical ſounds of vibrating chords and ſonorous 


bodies. The nearer you bring the harmonic ſounds to 


the fundamental the more you ſtrengthen their union; 


ws” 


the further you keep | them apart, the more you weaken . 


1 


5 ws of Hermon... 16 


Hs the ſcholar with. ideas, he ſees 


how muſic has been made and its beginning 5 


and progreſſion. 


From the Wee 4 a in 
the ſame ſcale I paſs on to the ſecond chap» 
ter of leflons on the conſtruction, and in order 


to make my ſcholar acquainted with the 


change and ordinance of the keys I explain : 
the principle to ee in men TOO 
manner. e l W " 


When you an the — thei intona- 


tion is not an indifferent matter, you may 

raiſe or fall the tone ſeveral degrees, the 
new ſonorous body may have one or two 
ſounds in common with the key you have 


quitted; it may even make quite a new har- 


mony. In locking the keys together, let us 
take care to imitate nature, every thing the 
does is by gradations, thus the light of the 


day encreaſes and decreaſes; the darkneſs of 
the night thickens and then growes thinner; 
hope and fear ſeparate pleaſure from pain z 
every ſentiment riſes, - matures, wains, and 
dyes. Let us then have a care to repreſent 


this ſimple and natural order of things, to 


leſlen or increaſe the ſharps. or flats one at 4 
time, 
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time, 2 ren rohgh the keys in eee 
order, to riſt by natural pradations to all the 
ſharps, to retreat by the ſame degrees to the 
flats, now und tlien however let us break in up- 
on the unifortmity, and jump from the natural 
key to ſfiarp 2, 3, or 4 or 53 or to 2, 3, 4 ot 
five flats; for nature herſelf is ſometimes 
_ extraordinary (at leaſt ſhe appears ſo) and 
lets us only'ſee the extremes, producing 
wanders that aſtoniſh, and robbing our ſight 
of the intermediate ſteps; Never, however let 
us confult her: when ſhe either fatigues or 
frightens, butilet us baniſfic foi ee 
whatever either hurts or fatigues the car. 
After this pre patation, our Next lady, 
is that of the circle of keys and +their 
changes as well natural as extraordinary, 
the preparations. of keys and tranſitions or 
ſurprizes; the plates N? IT and III make the 
mudy eaſy and the examples in Ne IV ſhew 
the ſehular the application of the principles; 
. * the keys and harmonies are employed. 
From number IV we proceed to Nꝰ V in 
nd to: ſtudy the different paſſages from 
one key to another, and to ſee how the 
harmonio chain makes the ſame baſe· nate 
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go throngh al bs degrers of the ale a 
how one conſonance extends to ſeveral keys, | 
Here 1 ſtop a little in order to aceuſtom 
my ſcholar to the general and indeterminate 
combinations -of * keys, and to all the riches 
of harmony; for no man can chuſe ihe 
phraſes and progreſſions peculiat to particu- 
lar pieces, but aſter he is maſter 8 l the 
phraſes, and all the progreflions,” it 2 
In order to enliven our ſtudy weitend | the 
examples of N VI. and learn how to make 
mufick out of a fingle phraſe or Sngle 
conſonance. We then apply this new att 
to all the riches of harmony, and learn her 
to modulate; and make voluntarics of rtr. 
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* „1 allo ne ak 30 . OE” 3 29 
all the keys of the harp; after many tryals 1 have perfect-· N 
ed a particular method for this inſtrument which appears. _ 
to me very fit for to exerciſe the power of harmony. The 
conſonaucies alone aſtoniſh and do wonders on the h | 
but when a man can mix diſſonances with therd, . and 
1 5 knows how to break his harpegio's by flow and precipitats | 
ed ſtrokes, or by the introduction of a few py _ 35 
"_ he is ſure to.maſter all hearts, 


is 
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- ev. 


We now TRA bg 8 the | 
baba compreſſing the circle of our 
keys and not wandering any longer in ſuch. 
immenſe ſpace; we put in order analagous 
and neighbouring. intonations in order to 
come near the conſtructive chain of keys 
which enter into the compoſition of the 
ſeveral pieces moſt uſed in muſick ; by con- 
fining attention you may captivate it and by 
this means perſuade and ſeduce, 
Again therefore do we open the book and 
| top at plate of Nꝰ VII and VIIlin order to ſtudy 
analagous keys, and keys naturally ſubordi- 


nate to a principal one either major or minor; 


after having examined a ſpecimen of their 
conſtruction, I divide the conſtructive chain 
of the keys of pieces of muſick, into con- 
ſtruction of air and conſtruction of recita- 
Zive, which recitative I divide into the plain 
and into accompanied. On all theſe con- 


ktructions I make the following obſeryations, 
12 In the conſtruction of the air there 


Is a Principal. key which begins and ends 
the piece; this key takes the lead of all 
che Tofrnnediats keys which are ſo man- 
Lo ant antigen ET 1 - 


of 4 e 


r 


to which all the others are ſubordinate. 
29 There is not in general ſo exact an NG 


kept up in the recitative, commonly it begins 
in one key and ends in another and tlie inter- 


mediate keys being arranged without ſub- 
5 Gee or nee to Nether! the lk or 


* 


in a ths cond chain , ee ee, naruto bee 
ſometimes in an extrordinary manner. In 


general the unity of a leading intonation 


cannot obtain when various, different, and 
often oppoſite paſſions agitate and tear the 


heart by turns. The ſoul torn to pieces 


8 as es to bring back hs pri ere 5 N 


— 


by their alternate combats and victories 


ſoon becomes the ſlave of madneſs; the : 
imagination is raiſed and preſents a'thou« _ 


ſand different phantoms to the ſenſes,” cryes 


of ſorrow, terror and deſpair - iſſuing 


from the bottom of the heart ſucceed | 


each other without any order or connex« - 


tion and are confounded with the unruly 


accents of joy and pleaſure. Now that 


this violent and tumultuous language may 


be expreſſed, and that the like ſenſations 
| mou be raiſed in the ſouls of the hearers, 
- 3 . chere 


5 


in the intermediate inten- 


Hz — — alder 


332 The keys: as. * 
dourxing. or naturally ſubordinate to the prin-- 
oipal are not the only intermediate ones, 
but all natural and extraordinary changes 
may furniſh intermediate keys as well for 
the conſtruction. of W014 eira n W Ga: 5 


bo woitative, 1 e 


4 Phe: e "5 3 e Hy | 
= amplify the field of the principal one, theie _ 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary towards unfolding and 
following the ſentiment through alk its grad- 


tions; for the ſlighteſt affection accafions a 


difference in the ſenſations, the moſt ſimple 
whole is a compound of moſt diſtinct parts, 
and the ſmalleſt part is is ſuſceptible; of the 
greateſt variety. Conſequently: intermediate- 
keys ſubordinate to/the-principal,.. become a 
neceſſary element in muſiaal eonſtruction, 
whether you would fpeak the language of 

| Paſſion. or imitate nature in the n, | 
i oF what ſhe exhibits,. | ; | 

82 But all the Das e "FIR are not 
requiſits in the conſtruction of a ſingle 
ve 85 the princigal "Ow intermixed with 
the: 
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: the. ſcales — fourth, ich and aach, | 
afford a field fruitful - enough. There are 


indeed many fine compoſitions of far les 


extent, and we have ſome charming airs 
founded upon only a ſingle ſcale: in general 
ones or two extraordinary changes inter- 
mixed with a few natural and intermediate 
ones may ſuffice. both for the expreſſion, 
of the | ipflexions. and gradations of 
the moſt tempeſtuous paſſions, and for the 
imitation of the molt GR PRI | 
in e 12 
62 The ae . . of e in- 
Ma ot keys is not indifferent, nor is the 
principal key itſelf an arbitrary thing, büt 


this art cannot fix; the only thing it an | . 


doe being to make the ſcholar familiar win 
all the intermediates and all the prinei- 


pals. The compoſitor ſtudies his ſub-- 


ject, and when he is filled with it, he con- 
ſults his feelings and ſets down to write. 
If he happens to be alike inſpired by genius 
and directed by good taſte, he gives the 
true intonation, and only uſes thoſe interme=t 
diates which are abſolutely neceſſ ye for _ 1 5 

: e e of the —_— | 
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57² The only advice ' ede the maſter 
can give the ſcholar with regard to the 
choice and order of his keys, is that of en- 
deavouring in all caſes to give pleaſure to 
the ear, for when once the organ is charm- 
'ed the road to the heart is open, then the 
leaſt movement is able to awake the paſſions, 
and when theſe are awakened under pro- 
per nee we are maſters of all the feel- 
inge. 5 0 | 
Having acquired theſe vrovious ideas, we 
now proceed to the analyſis, and decompoſe 
the melody, the ſonata, the concerto, and the 
ſcore. I obſetrve ts: my ſcholar that the me- 
lody is divided into phraſes; that the notes of 
the melody and of the meaſured accompany- 
ment are not all of equal importance, but 
that the one ſerve as ſhades or connections 
of the others, that the harmonical conſtruc- 
tion is the accompaniment of the ſong, 
pieces and ſcore, that the accompanying 
harmony takes in the eſſential notes, that 
there are ſeldom more harmonies than times, 
that the ſame harmony often laſts for a 
whole meaſure and even ſometimes gets 
into the meaſyre that follows, that the reſts 
as R 


of Hormone KY e 2 


of the niche, fall upon the notes of 
the refling harmonies. We then compare 8 
the pieces and ſcore, and 1 make him ob- 5 _ 
ſerve the two ſorts of melody, one verſifyed, | 
rhymed and in ſymetry, the other proſaicg 
rapid and irregular, the one the ſong for the” 
ſoul the other that for the ear. We alſo take 
notice of the infinite difference between paſ- 1 
ſages ſtuffed with notes, the produce only of _ 
knowledge in the art, and dialogued and nas 
tural, melody directed by genius. .  » 
With the melody, the pieces, and . 5 
always before us, we now proceed to ſtuay — 
the character, arm, and ſcyle of the different 
pieces of muſick, We have recourſe to the 
ſame fountain to acquire notions of the 
effect of the voice and inſtruments, but if 
the ſcholar happens to queſtion me about 
the extent of theſe, I refer him back to the 
firſt plates of the firſt part of my new leſſons 
on the harpſichord, where we meet with the - 
limits which have been fixed by nature, and 
are never to be paſſed, If he objects to this e 
progreſs of art, I anſwer that perfection it- ” 
ſelf has limits beyond which all again becomes - 
imperfect. If he ſpeaks of a few goqd voices 
ang few good inſtruments which go beyond 
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all th limits, I allow that nature eG : 
; works prodigies, and that we have ſome 
ire ged beings who have removed the 
| ries both of voices and inſtruments, Pe 
but 1 contend thatſuch exertions are never 
made but with an adequate loſs of ſtrength 
end beauty. As to the publick it pays 
upon the whole very dearly for the pleaſure 
it receives from ſuch extraordinary exer- 
Tions, ſiuce for one Apollo or Syren there 
are many mad Ajaxes; for a good ſound more 
either flat or ſharp in a priviledged inſtru- 
ment, we are forced to put up with many « 
. rude and difagreable one, Many a one nearer 
a kettle than a kettle drum. If my ſcholar 
ſtill perſiſts and blames the compoſitor, (as 
the audience do when a fine finger or great 
_ inſtrument player happens to be hiſſed,) 1 
' then allow that he is obliged to write on an 
Mlimited ſcale, ſince wind inſtruments arg 
no longer allowed, to confine themſelves to 
the bare imitation of the human voice, but 
muſt execute variations, ſonatas and con- 
eerto's, and fince every violincello muſt be- 
come a violin, eee e a | Bute or 


1 dicourtng together in e manner 
To and comparing the ſongs, pieces and ſcores, 
we purify the taſte, and learn to diſtinguiſh 9 
i the good from the bad. specimens of U what 


„„ of Horny... „ . 


we do on this head are to be ſeen in N? 9 


By means of the analyſis we make 
the muſical beauties our own and fill our 


| heads, with the fine barmonick thövghts 
to be met with there. Ne X. offers 
ſome of theſe Which ate not indifferent. 


Four to wit the rule of the octave, the pro- 5 
g greſſion of conſonances and diflonances, and 


the final phraſes, are generally approved 


and are become principles; ; two ſhew that : 
a great deal 1s to be done -upon the ſame | 


baſe, and that which is meaſured will not 


I flatter myſelf be without approfers not- | 


| withſtanding the variety of taſte. 


And now we are at length arrived at the 1 5 
ſublime; Harmony ſprang from chaos, has 


. receiyed form, motion and organs ſo that all, 


remains is to animate it... Let us turn 
over leaf and we ſhall ſee this great work 
of muſical creation in N? XI, Harmony 1 


5 receives the divine breath of melody. 


Then the diſciple ſtands no longer in need 


5 my aſſiſtance for by reading the examples 
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greateſt number of the ſecrets of muſick. 


As a finiſh to our leſſons on the de 5 
e of harmony 1 proceed to the 12th and laſt 
| * of this part, a and ſhew my ſcholar 
the rules which I have followed in order- 
ing the. baſe with the poſitions of the har- 
monies, rules which I have alſo ob- 
ſerved between the baſe and the melody, 
By theſe rules I make a leſſon for him 
who chuſes to compoſe conſtructions and 
mente, and I ſay. 


\} 


19 Rules do not teach the art of compo- 


ſition, but only the art of writing correctly 


a thing of as great uſe in muſick as in litera- 
ture; for if no man is reckoned a man of 
letters without his being able to write well, 
although he ſhould think, write and dictate 
ſo as to amuſe all mankind, ſo no one will 


be reckoned a firſt rate muſician, without 


correct writing, though all his works ſhould 


be dictated by genius and inſpired by taſte. 


2? We muſt not however neglect in- 


by vention to obtain a ſecondary talent, TE 
for the creative art of imagining hap- 
1 pily is the talent of 5 Gods, immutable 


and 


aud . Ie elt Mergel telves; 3 
whereas the art of good writing is the : 
+ talent of men, and variable as the mode or 
2 caprice which guides them in all they do; 
it is a kind of dreſs invented by the ſelf-love 
of knowledge, in order to adorn memory, 
: and put out, (if that were poſſible) the too g 
ee reſplendency of genius. 0 
3? If my firſt reflexion raiſes the art of 
writing correctly too high the ſecond may 
poſſibly bring it down again too low, and _ 
the two extremes may be equally fatal 0 | 
the ſcholar; in order therefore to keep him in 
the juſt mean, and to encourage him to learn 
and obſerve. the rules of correct writing, I 
continue my reflexions and remind him, 
that compoſitors are more alive to criticiſm 
than to praiſe; and that there are puriſts in 
muſick as well as in language who like theſe 
do not always open a book to extend the 
. ſphere of their (narrow) ideas of to amuſe _ 
' themſelves but to find a fifth or oftave where 
itt ſhould not be; finally that criticiſm when 
r lays with a faſtidious air, this is ill written, 
: it is full of faults, does an author ten times 
more harm than the warmeſt approbation 
Thee No — | 


* | : 
N 4 
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b Wie IL to every Fl panagy- 
ric on his invention, his order, his fire and 


| 1 5 5 taſte, can poſſibly do him good. 


4 Seeing my apprentice-compoſer now 


+ diſpoſed to liſten to me, I enter deep into 

_ the buſineſs, and thus begin, In the ſuc- 
ceſſion of harmonies ſounds have bree 
- movements. 3 


A direct ae e (motus ret). 
Al ſounds go either towards the tharp or 
"In they either aſcend or deſcend. 

A contrary movement {motus tontrarius) 
Flat ſounds aſcend, whilſt ſharp ones de- 
ſcend, or flat ſounds deſcend whilft my 


ones are aſcending. 


An oblique movement (motus „ 
Flat ſounds reſt, whilſt ſharp ſounds. move, 
oc ſharp ſounds reſt whilſt flat ones move. 

5 In the ſucceſſion of harmonies of the 
1 5 ſcale the firſt or principal notes either 
aſcend or deſcend a ſecond, third, or fourth 
for we come to the ſame note by riſing a 
"fifth or by falling a fourth, by riſing a fixth 
or falling a third, by riſing a ſeventh or 
"line a e * che fame dude * 
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Shen you fall A ech, fxth o or o ſerch, er 
riſe a fourth, third or ſecond.” en 
6e In the ſucceſſion of ams if the 
firſt notes go by ſeconds, three notes are 
changed, if they go by thirds * N a 
— one, and if by fourths Www. 

7 In the ſucceſſion of ban FINE. as 
al are placed in the firſt poſition, ac- 
cording to the natural and fundamental : 
order of the numbers 1; 3, 5, and 1, 3. 5. 7. 5 

or according to the other poſitions and i in- 
verſions mentioned in N? I. = 
p91! If the conſonancies or diſſonancies fol- 
low each other in ſeconds, the notes of the 
harmony muſt never appear twice. toge- 1 
cher in the ſame poſition. 
9e If the harmonies proceed by hide ; 
and fourths, the firſt poſitions can only a- 
pear twice together on reſted baſes, or . 
ſuch baſes as proceed in contrary ſenſes. e 
10ösꝰ In a ſucceſſion of harmonies, if the 
fandamental or firſt notes are in the baſe, . 
the contrary motion muſt always obtain 9 3 0h 

' between the baſe and the harmony. 3 

Me ext try the effect of theſe oli he. 
and leſſons with the inſtrument. I make 


# 
3 , 
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be more than two octaves and a third. 


my ſcholar hw that all ele pers n 


tions are neceſſary on account of the fifths 


and octaves, and that one is often obliged 
to omit the uniſon of the baſe, in order 


not to have bad octaves, another time one 


muſt repeat the baſe an octave higher or 


lower, another time repeat the harmony 
from a more elevated or lower poſition: If 
my ſcholar has forgot what I told him about 
5ths and Sths in the note of Pe 14, 1 then 


n. it. 


. 


Tur Rurz or FirTHS AND OcrAvxs. 


In order to go as one ſhould do from a fifth 


to another fifth, from an octave to another 


octave, or from any ſounds at what ever diſ- 


tance from each other to a fifth or an octave, 
vou muſt give the ſounds the oblique or 


contrary motion. 
I likewiſe repeat the rule ins to the 


extent, and obſerve that in order to write 
the harmonical conſtruction correctly, the 


baſe muſt never be too far from the har- 


mony; both may be together in the ſame 


octave, but their greateſt diſtance muſt not 


+ "IN 4 
. 
* 
5 | 
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3 1 . In 8 
11 the ſcholar has ohne I what 1 d 
to him and attended a little to my own ex- 
amples, he will net fail to obſerve to me, that 
I have not myſelf exactly followed the rules 
I preſcribe to others; 1 ſhall then tell him 
that the uniſons of the baſes now and then 
repeated in the harmony are not to be reck- 
oned amongſt the octaves of the rule, and 55 
that ſounds of the harmony doubled towards 
the ſharp, and the ſound of the baſe dou- 
bled towards the flat do not hinder the 
whole from being within the required limits, 
If he infiſts upon a few fifths which in the - . 
ſollicitations of the reſt of the lead note 
take the bad road, I ſhall tell him one need 
not always be ſo very ſharp ſighted, and that 
a very fine effect makes amends for : a very 
ſmall n ER 
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7 bnovon this part 3 Feb 
cation is not new, having already been 
| foparately treated of in the works intitle 
2 School of general baſe, Treatiſe of Accords, Ge. 7 
yet I hope that the reader inclined to follow 
and go over with me the plates of the third 
part of my New Leſſons for the Harpfichord will 
meet with ſomething new both as to the, 
matter and form, even ſuppoſing him to be 5 | 
4, Already very well verſed in accords. 

| I might repeat, here what I, have ſaid be- 

355 with reſpect. to. muſical. reading, VIZ, 
that there are alſo two roads to come at the 
reading and practice of accords; | ſo chat we 

may arrive at this delightful poffeſſion either 
by an obſcure road, covered with thorns and 
bryars, and encompaſſed by the deepeſt 
night; or by an agreeable path, eaſy, coverd. 


with flowers 'and always illuminated by the 


aui face of day; I could likewiſe point out 
oy the two ways: but I believe I ſhall ſuffici- 


ee nal e what f is eee of me, 1 


aw 


| 1 explain my o own methad of 8 The 
lover of muſick who wiſhesto try it and in 
conſequence, to take leſſons of accord of 


me, will ſoon. find out by bis own erperie 2 1 
ence that this is neither ſo long nor ſo intris 


cate a thing, as for a long time paſt, by 
ſtanding} bag: to thi. old. ee it 8 
has been made. 1 

At the barpächerd a ab and as 5 5 TE 


* fore, with the plate Ne I. of my ſcience of 


accords before us, we ſtudy the nature and 

numbers of imple accords, and their ortho- 

graphical ſigns, in order to be able to diſe 

 tinguiſh the bad cyphers as well as the good. 
We examine the divifion of*fimple accords 

_ into. conſonant: accords and diſſonant ac- | 

cords, into falſe or diminiſhed accords, 


into {ſuperfluous accords, into major or . 


minot accords, and into accords common 
to the two modes. ] Baron 4 Non 24 {it N 
During this duch, which employs no no 
faculty but the memory, I reaſon with the 
| ſcholar and make him diſcover the ſcale of - 


every; ſimple accord. When I. remind him 5 


of the diviſion of the ſcale into conſonant 
] _ ſounds and . and into diſſonant ſounds, . 
OR TT Re 2 


} 
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folliciting or appellant, he: can of- himſelf ; 
find out the notes which muſt follow every 
accord in order to reſolve i it if 1 it be diffonant; 
he is alſo able to reſolve the conſonant ac- 
cords when they are conſidered as contraſt 
and. ſollicitation, I indicate the intonations 


1 of the keys which comprehend the notes of 


the conſonant accords, and the diſſonant 


harmonies which comprehend the notes of 
the diſſonant accords. LP. 


* 


In order not to fatigue the brain too 
much, we learn this by degrees, and often 
go over the plate which contains all theſe 
Principles, and ſerves as an introduction 


to thoſe which come after; I contrive my 
queſtions in ſuch a manner as to ſhorten, 
facilitate and throw light upon the ſtudy 


of my ſcholar, who in a ſhort time is en- 


abled to anſwer all the queſtions; and give 


the moſt knowing ſolutions of them by word 
of mouth and upon the inſtrument as well 
a a profeſſor. FN 

In the plates of Ne II. we "PE the na- 


Fee ſigns, number, diviſion and employ- 
ment of the compound conſonant accords. 
: +1! 3 N 22 „ 4 . A on” ROW 


1 * Accords; IF 


1 3 


The 3 not — are RY EY . 
ee writen according to the notions of the 
- harmonick ſcience | which . have been: i 
plained in the preceeding part, and the 
baſes of conſtruction are ſometimes embel- 
liſhed ; by this mèans my ſcholar improves | 
and perfects one talent whilſt he is acquir- 
ing another. The rules on the ordinance of 
the poſition of the accords with the baſe are 
indicated by precept and example. E 
thing is carried on by gradations; the con- 
ſonant accords are firft of all produced 

ſeme, and then by all the conſonancies of 
the ſeale; the conſonant accords are firſt of 
all connected with the neighbouring keys, 
then with all the analagous keys, finally the 
conſonant accords alone make pieces full 
of all the variety of keys which can 
enter into the conſtruction of air or rer 
citative. 1 | : 

As ſoon as hn Gholze 8 a ns 
Grating with the connectionof the compound 
conſonant. accords. we proceed to N? III.ꝶ in 
order to get acquainted with the compound 
diſonant accords, The inſpection, examin- 

- <7 0 ation 
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ation and very little ſtudy of the two, tables 
in which he will find not only the moſt 
uſual accords in muſick but all thoſe that 
are poſſible, eaſily make him acquainted 
with the name, ſign, number and diviſion 
of the compound diſſonant accords. 
Ne IV. indicates the accords of the rule 
ef the octave; firſt a fingle accord accom- 
panies each note of the ſcale; this is every 


time the moſt proper aęcord for the degree 


of the ſcale, and the moſt common in our 
muſick; after this all the accords commonly 


uſed are divided betwixt the eight degrees of ö 


the ſcale. I ſtop a little at this leſſon to 
make my ſcholar tranſpoſe the two examples, 
which I make him note and cypher in every 
_ octave; I expect he ſhould execute his cy- 
phered notes every time upon the inſtrument, 
upon which I likewiſe make him tranſ or | 
the two examples from memory. | 
| 'By practiſing the examples N? V. we 
2510 the employment of the diſſonant accords 
which are mixt in the conſtruction WA n 
r ones. e 
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Finally the fixth and laſt number of this 
part offers ſome objects of curioſity. 19 The 
| conſonant accords are mixed with the accords 


of the ſecond table, and conected with the 


ſame baſe. aly The conſonant accords are 
mixed with the accords of the firſt table, 
and likewiſe connected with the lame baſ, e. 
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Nn Fo) r how to conceive: a 13 1 
88 diſtribute it amongſt voices and inſtru- 
ments, to know how to make and adapt to 
this melody one, two and three accompany- 
ing parts, and finally to know how to put 
the melody and theſe accompanyments into 
ſcore are the three great branches of com- 
poſition. 

In the preſent age the talents which 1 

to the art are too much ſeparated from thoſe 

which belong to genius, and people learn too 
- ealjily the great art of writing in ſcore; we 
are overrun with muſick, and harmony and 
melody are both of them drowned in a heap 
of notes. . Oh! that it were covered, this 
precious art, with a thick and obſcure veil 
which none but the ſons of genius could 
lift up or fee through! The children of 
genius are the only ones worthy of know- 
ing this wonderful language which exerciſes 
its power over univerſal nature; They ought 


* 


3 


to ins inftrued i in the midſt of a i fanc- | 
tuary, there the diſciple might be taught 
that the-muſical language is ſacred, and not 
to be ſpoke: by the profane. The children _ 
of the Greeks, conſecrated to Apollo, were 
initiated in the myſteries of Orpheus in the 
temple of Delphos. There, were never heard 
the paltry little words canon, fugue, ling 
up, interrupted cadence, ſubject, putting noten 
together to make a ſextuor, & c. but it was: the 
province of muſick to give expreſſiom to the 
painting of moral ſentiment, and to paint 


the beauties of nature. Such was the lan- 


guage the prieſt uſed to ſpeak to his diſciplesz 
conſult ſentiment when you are to utter the 
quick and broken accents of paſſion, ſing 
the amiable affections, uſe the ſtrongeſt 
ſounds when you wiſh to imitate the phœ- 
| nomena of nature, and conſider the Graces 
when you want to paint elegant motion; 
above all, recollect in the accompanyments 
of your melody, that every tempeſt has 
ſounds congenial to it, and that the move- 
ments of paſſion are more varied and more 

ani imated than thoſe of a ſlight affeQtion, &. 


The Ache e arrived . FE the 
ſtudy of the ſciences of harmony and ac- 
Cords, is prepared for the great work of 
compoſition. He may even think himſelf 
already a little maſter, | when he knows 
how to imitate the examples which are in 
the ſecond and third parts of my new 
Leſſons for the Harpſichord, and can 
compoſe. harmonical conſtructions and cy- 
phered baſes, if beſides he can animate 
theſe conſtructions and baſes by melody; 
and has the gifts of genius, he is wortby 
to enter into the ſanctuary of Apollo, and 
May in time become a great compoſitor, if 
he is under the guidance of a good maſter. 
I now ſuſpend my leſſons of compoſition till 
: ham reached the top of the profeſtion 
: by compoſing Sonatas, Concertos, andOperas; 
but then I ſhall give my ſcholar the precept and 
auge and he will have confidence in me; 
for having been once applauded, my in- 
ſtructions will have become oracles, and 
What I ſay will be the criterion of - the 
ſublime. At preſent happening perhaps | 
ſometimes not to be of the opinion of the 
Gay, but blowing What ie: in vogue, and ra- 
4 commending 


3 cede mo and 2ccompanyments — <i 
no longer in faſhion: I might happen to loſe 
my ſcholar, on his hearing that he had a  } 
maſter who taught bim nonſenſe 1 or it, 
notwithſtanding this, he had the courage to 
perſiſt in taking leſſons of a man who had 
_ produced. nothing on the great Theatres of 
Italy, England, France and Germany, he 7 
would not dare to own it, and I ſhould 
loſe the credit of _ work... To prevent 
this mortification, I ſend my ſcholars 
docile; and, well principled. to the great KÞ 
.- maſters, Who are the oracles of the great. i 
towns, and all. I aſk in, return, is a 
compliments, 11 they happen to find they 5 
have not quite loſt their time in ſtudying e 
the three parts of n new Leſſons on h 
Harpſichord. 3 . 
The reader _ —— to on limits tor mus; 6 
Lech education. will be pleaſed | with this " 
chapter, in which he will think he ſees tze 
boundaries that part the muſician and te 
amateur; another, on the contrary, who. Þ 
does not entertain a very high opinion of 
muſick, will aſk what the wonderful maſter 1 
can teach his ſcholar more, My anſwer to | 
Go, © 


— 


this Taft is, that the maſter may make a great 


* 


number of uſeful obſervations on the compo- 
fition of the melody, on the diviſion into, 
and difference between, vocal and inſtru- 
mental airs, on the airs that ſuit different 


countties and different ſorts of poetry; for 


air is as different as language, and the diffe- 


rence is very ſenſible en . of one 
: country and that of another. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral refleftions/to b 8 = 
made on counterpoint *, or compoſition in 
many parts, but I leave this to contrapuntiſts 
and profeſſed maſters of compoſitions. It i: 
their buſmefs to give the publick an account 


of the talent which ſets them ſo high. When 


I am elevated as high as they, I cn Suden 


vour, if polible to wy ſtill more. 
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E are now come to the laſt chapter 
of muſical education. The ſcholar 
ience and Prac= 


age initiated in the ſcie 
tice of the art, we may begin to pour in the 
ornaments, and bring him acquainted with 
the origin of the ſounds of the octave, the 


Þ birth of our two modes, the principle of 


| harmonies and accords, the antiquity of mu- 


ſick, its progreſs and various ſyſtems, | its - 


hiſtory, its profeſſors,” the ſever ſpare 5 

mers and the ſeveral inſtruments. | 
Here I take up my ſcholar again, Corovided | 

he returns to me,) and we diſcourſe together 


upon all theſe ſubjects, but we no longer 


obſerve any regular order, but follow the 
objects as they happen to offer themſclyes to 
the mind; ſometimes we ſpeak of the an- 


_ cients, and ſometimes of the moderns, ſome= 


times of inſtruments, and ſometimes of mu- 
ſick; now we offer trib te to the memory f 
. of thoſe who have enriched. hp — 


* 
— 
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ſo many good e to nden the acqut- 
ring the art eaſy; at another time we admire 
the patience of authors who. have compiled 
and copied volumes in 4? and folio, to give 
; up muſical curioſities of all ages. 
If my ſcholar happens to have talked with 
any of the envious tribe, who delight more 
1 offering incenſe to the dead than in doing 
38 juſtice to the living, he will aſk me many 
queſtions about the Greeks. 1 ſhall tell him 
what my memory happens to offer about 
their ſcale, the differences of their modes 


and genera, the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, and 


the myſterious numbers. —If he 10ſiſts far- 
| ther, and wiſhes to know my true opinion, 
1 ſhall tell him, that I do not conceive it 
poſſible to form to ourſelves any idea of what 
5 the: beauties of the Greek muſick conſiſted 
in; their great works in muſick have not 
come down to us like their great works in 
eloquence and poetry; we know nothing 
certain of their method of notation, / per- 
haps we ſhould not think quite ſo highly of 
them if we had their works and could com- 
pare them with the encomiums of their 
N e we ſhould: be. as much ſur- 
EF © 1 
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pr ciſed at "the. eraggerated Dean poſterity . 
will aſſuredly be, if together with our enthu- 
ſiaſm, the rare productions that have given 
riſe to ĩt are handed doẽwin : 
I am alſo of opinion that Pythagoras's:fys | 
ſtem aud theory did juſt as much for ancient 
muſick, as our ſyſtems and theories do for 
modern; we have excellent compoſitions, 
the authors of which are entirely ignorant of 
all ſyſtems ancient and modern; I believe it 
was juſt ſo-formerly, for the productions of 
genius have at all times been prior to the 5 
obſervations, of art: 
1 may ſay juſt as much about the uyde- 
rious 1 GRE CF 
OE. 1, 2% 3. t 10 ˖, % 
fob 1 a „ or ſcale of four notes, 
is prior to the obſervations of Pythagoras. | 
Eve, according to a German author, ſang 
the _ oF; ou en I arts tt its 
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CD EF (ur = er | 
thei aſleep; and. men continued for 
the ſpace of 34.34 years to make ſongs and 
muſick with the notes of three Wend betta 
ad 1 1475 2 1 iin 
e DEF hs, 

101 K F G: (r ni fe fol); 
EF GA: ky pls a Sho 
and of there double ones. 


. 21560 DE, 5 U Eu 7 jy G5: 


mt rd mi fa, mi fa ſol "aA | 
%% +BigCnD By E, F G 
5 2 ut re mi, mi ſa fol la 
At length Pythagoras came. At firſt he 


ang like other people, but the notes of the 


Gngle and donble tetrachords not being ſuf- 


fniient for his great genius, at firſt he made 
a new ſcale, and put four tetrachords, one 


ee r . other, in the ee 


BODE \F.G4 B 
E ut rd mi, fa fol la fibemol, 
CD E. EF GA 
FTE” ff ber 
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To _ flat- of theſe PR e ks: re- 
peated the uniſon A of the laſt ſhatp note, in 
order to Ne As prngipal or ek note 
of his ſcale. 

Thinking on * 50 pes 0 aftermards 
in his walks, and looking for a mech 
method of guiding the ear in the intonation. 
of 9 many tetrachords, and bor 9055 nn 


. 


ſmith's ſhop, wha four Jeanne: Wh 
on an anvil ſuggeſted an idea to the firſt gov 
vjus of his age; Pythagoras diſtinguiſhed a 
fundamental ſound, a fifth, a fourth, and 
an octave; he examined the hammers and 
dhe anvil, and ſaw an inequality of weights 
in the hammers; he tied the ſame weights 
to four ropes of equal length and thicknets 
hung to the cieling; he pinched the ropes 
thus ſtretched and again heard a flat, its 
Hfth, fourth, and octave; theſe. obſeryations 
he ſubmitted to examination, and formed 
his ſyſtem of the diviſion of chords. Unity 
became the principle of all things, and ten of 
all nature; Pythagoras gave to four, that is, 
to the quaternary numbers, i the We nd 
"og Pals ye N e eee 
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Wor: f” "ene Key note; ths Fibdhinentat 
ſound; 4, its octave; 2, its fifth; 2, its 
5 ar 4 indicates the number of the de- 
gtees of the tetrachord; 5 the number of in- 
tetvals to be gone over, in order to. go thro 
the degrees of the tetrachord both in aſcend- 
ing and deſcending; '2; the number of 'the 
: intervals of a tone; and 1, the number of 
the intervals of a ſemitone of the tetra- 
chord: 4 indicates; the number of tetra- 
=: chords compriſed in the extent of the voices il 
= and inſtruments, NE imedo nn. 
232386 years after Pythagoras the ſacred 
„ college of myſterious numbers was increaſed; e 
: liſtening to the bells of Clermont, Rameau 
conſectated to harmonyithe numbers! 
#31 © SE. 91 ag 1 12 & 17 Bein i 1 
— this was not till ſe eral 4 after r muſick 7 
in pa art had been 1 We, 02 e DB ORE oo, 
1 5 The ſound of a bell is le Hep | 
| " found; ” beſides thélflat, we hear diſtinctly a 
gharp at the 12tb, and another at'the Tyth; 
the 12th brought near an octave towards the 
fundameptal makes its fifth; and the ſeven- 
1 titieeenth 
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5 enk bilde e nearer to Ade wunde! of 
two octaves, niakes its third; the number 5 
Pires that third. N 1 
The ſound of the ER cherd "I _ 
alſo the ſame replies « or harmonicks, but the _ 
effect of them is leſs ſenfible than in ſono- 
rous bodies; it may however be diſtinguiſhed : 
on a harpſichord, and even onA good pianog 
when you have put your ear cloſe to the 
treble, and played the ſecond C of the baſe 
| ſhort, then if you take your hands off the . 
3 key a little quick, the vibrations of the chord —_ 
| | are ſtifled, and the tremblings of the harms- : 
nicks become ſenſible, ſo as even to be ſtrong 5 
enough to move little pieces of paper put on ꝙ 
the chords. The tremblings of the harmo- 
nicks are likewife very plain if you play ga. 
counter. baſe ſound in a muſick ſhop. 353 
At this time of day we ought to coilbbritts „„ 
a great many more numbers, fince,' accord. 
ing to our theory and practice, the miner 
third, the major ſixth and minor fixthy are 55 
likewiſe confonant accords.* Ea ne 
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Z ch 1 LO my ſcholar all the _ and profane num- 

ders of muſick.; the ſounds of vr . are d Ry 
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Wich 1 to the 5 of the modes 


; of muſick, I inform my ſcholar, that it 
might be with the ancients as with us: the 
placing of the two ſemitones of our ſcale, 
cConſtitutes the difference betwixt our two 
modes: in a major key they are placed be- 
twixt a third and fourth, and between a ſe- 
venth and eighth; and in a minor they ſepa- 
rate the ſecond from the third, and the fixth 
from the fifth : the placing of the ſetnitone | 


between the degrees of the tetrachord in the 


flat, ſharp and middle, may like wiſe have made 

a great difference. Beſides, they had poſſibly 15 

a fixed Diapaſon (an A mi la) both for voices 

5 and inſtruments; in which caſe a tetrachord, 
a key more or leſs ſharp, or more or leſs flat, 
may have been conſecrated to a determined 

| expreſſion. We ſay, that a minor key 
is melancholy, that a major is lively, that 


the major of ,E5 is majeſtic, the major 


of E brilliant, the minor of F moving and 
pathetick, that people are put to ſleep in C, 
and buried in A or E minor, &c. We 
ſay this, though we confound the effects by 
continued changes of our diapaſon. What 


f wigs not a ot fy of our 24 boys, if we 
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bad 


had: fete 3 not to run & much after 1 
forced and extraordinary ſounds; it is in a 
mall circumſcribed. circle, proportionable to 
our organs, that we ought to look for the 
beauty and power of ſoands both for the _ 
voice and inſtruments, The diapaſon Ani la 
being once fixed within the extent of true : 
ſounds, the particular expreſſion of each key _ 
would ſoon be felt, and then one might ex- 
pect to meet with the wonders of the Greek 


modes 1 in our muſick. © 


In ſpeaking of muſicians, we e pay no at- 


tention to their private hiſtory, and only 


concern ourſelves with their muſical- talents; ; 
we trace the genius they had for obſervation, 
and that they had for compoſition; Job- 
ſerve to my ſcholar, that one embelliſhes 7 
che art, and the other ennobles it; that 
one is full of fire and wildneſs, the other | | 
of ſpirit and method; that the one ſhines, | 


and the other gives light. . 5 


Here I am a little embarraſſed, T can an ſay 3 
nothing by memory e of the progreſs of mu» 


ſical genius; in order to be able to ſay how 


it proceeds in its reſearches and productions, 5 
| 1 ought to have the model 1 in myſelf; for 
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Aae Erud; tion, 


3 large re books give 1 us 7 anecdotes of 
ſthe private life of the muſician, the dar of 
- the publication of his productions, together 
with a little incenſe, or a great deal of ctiti- 
eim, but nothing about the progreſs of his 
merit; and yet, as in my opinion this is the 
. fineſt chapter of erudition, I get through! it 
| as well as I can, and give the ſpirit of the 
writer by ſmall extracts from the work. As 
the converſation may ſometimes chance to 
run on the living as well as the dead, it may 
happen that my ſcholar may take me for 
- Jomebody, and aſk me ſome queſtions about 
myſelf: in that caſe I do not put on an aſ- 
ſumed modeſty, but ſpeak of my muſick, 
and tell him what I know, and how I came 
to know it, pretty 8 : in the ene 
manner. 5 
I learnt muſick as many We 7 with- 
out any principle or theory, and, as many 
©  Pthers do, became a wonderful. little man 
without knowing how, or why, One day, 
| however, happening to be tired with my 
= : mechanical knowledge, I looked into a mu- 
flick book to try and get a little more light, 
=: :--- but pose in Vail, Tfus, I found expla - 
> 1 patjons 
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7 1 ofthe organ. ak 8 the J . 
way how to talk about ſonorous bodies, and 


ancient muſick, and modern muſick, and che 


5 ſtupendous preference to be given to the 


former, but not! 


to ſatisfy me about the 


rr itſelf. What was to be done? I firſt 
blamed. my own ſtupidity, and then con- 
verſed with the great maſters... This con- 


verſation made me make it up with myſelf, 


but it made me quarrel with all the muſick 
books, for I ſaw it was poſſible to be a per- 


fect muſician and know nothing at *. 
what had been, written upon muſick. 


Not able however to reſolve on 8 


for ever in the dark, I thought more and mote 
on the talents of a real muſician, and began 
| to analyſe them. This taught me that he 


was acquainted with keys, accords, harmony 


and melody. I then decompoſed. the ſcores. 
of our compoſers, and took away the men- 
ure, in order to get at the ſybſtance: thus 


I fixed a chain of keys, and a ſeries of ac- 


cords; I brought my accords. together in 


order to conſider them in two ways, i. e. 
with reference to the ſcale of the key, and 


e to BE baſe, 1 conſidering 1 | 
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l t. Fry to the ſcale, I gave tha the 
names of 'conſonant harmonies and dj ſonant 

harmonies; in conſidering them with regard to 
the baſe, Ileft then the name of accords. The 
* conſideration of the combinations of ſeveral 
ſounds in one, or the effect of many ſounds 
together, in reference to the ſcale, appearing 


eſſential to me, I loſt ſight of the name of 


accords, to employ myſelf in ſettling all the 
 Barmonies that could come into a ſingle ſcale. 
Having done this, I compared the chain of 
keys and the ſeries of harmonies to ſpeech, 


and it ſeemed to me, that in the ſcores of 


men of genius, Leys and harmonies were or- 
dered and conſtrued according to the 2895 1 


of ſyntax and rhetoric. 


In examining and comparing VINE mate- 


rials, I diſcovered ſome firſt elements, and 
| ſome principles, which preſerved me from 
the errors of thoſe who confound muſick 
with inſtruments, and would explain the ef · 
fects of the art by geometrical reaſonings. I 
ſa indeed, that the relations which ſubſiſt 
between keys, harmonies, and accords, are 
the baſe on which the ſcience of muſick 


—_— gs the relations n lines, furfacer, 
n and | 


— Eruditim: e * 


5 WY in. are the 3 of geometry; 
but the latter are meaſured by rules and 
compaſs, whereas it is the ear alone which 
| enables us to judge of the former. 
This diſcovery led me to the theory . 
appears in my works. At firſt I limited 
myſelf to the uſeful, and took the ſounds of 
the octave, ſuch as they are at preſent, and 
as they are known to every body, and 1 
ſhewed the uſe which was made, and which 
ought to be made of them in our muſick, i in 
order to form harmony and melody. Having 
done this, I went higher, to ſee whence the 
ſounds of the ſcale actually come from: for 
this purpoſe I turned my eyes North and 
Weſt, and Eaſt and South, ſaying, does this 
rich preſent come out of Egypt or of China? 
or does it ſpring from the e numbers 
of Greece?.... 
The authors who have written on the 
ſubject before me, all looked into antiquity | 
to ennoble their ideas; ſeduced by their ex- 
ample, I determined to go higher ſtill, in 
order to give my work a more illuſtrious 
beginning; I took man when he came out 
of the hands of Nature, i in order to o prove 
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" that the 6 Sund of if ies octave . 4 
into primitive ſounds, re Sounds, immediate 
 Tounds of Nature, and in introduced ſounds, 
- ſounds appellants, This is, in my ns can I 
dhe © be-all and the end- all of muſick .. 
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1. „ 
"Appellant ae. ud ace | by 
art, and in a courſe of time, in order to 
contraſt, or diſcord with the primitive 
ſounds; ; theſe ſounds. fatigue. the ear, and 
make it wiſh the return of the reſt that i is in 
the ſounds of Nature. . 

This ſyſtem appeared to me 04 very Kit: 
| Lunt, that I took an orator's tone, and ſpoke 
ex cathedra to announce Nt and 1⁰ T e 
my oration. „ 1 

The human mind, at times + deep and ca- 
. of profound thought, does not ſtop at 
133 and collecting together the bare 
HaQts which Nature 8 it from all fides ; FE 
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3 and deduces truths Joni them, by 
the aſſiſtance of which it reaſcedds to the 
| firſt principles of things. Then, contem-- 
plating nature afreſh, -it ſees and admires Hen 
. moſt ſecret operations. = 
At other times rather, more ſuperficial, i 
and confiding in two or three ill ſeen facts, 
the mind darts into the vaſt. plains of. the 
ideal world, where giving itſelf up to ima- 
gination, it explains nature, and dictates | 
laws to the univerſe;--{ oi i nt. 

Nature works ſlowly on our globe, and : 

myſtery veils all its operations; the enquiry 
is painful, for truth runs * and hides | 
herſelf. 

Every thing is Aoki in "the ideal «a 
there man knows every thing without 4 
learning any thing; the facred fire which is 
plentifully diffuſed in that divine country, 
warms the pooreſt underſtanding ſo effectu - 
ally, as to enable it to ſpeak in an agreeable _ - 
manner upon every topic; falſchood itſelf is 
fo well drefſed up by it, that mgrtals take 
her for truth. _ Fig 

It is on ſounds eſpecially has: the mind 
loves to be buſy in theſe acrial n, % 

e © be 
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_ fixes the time, ohies,” . Wbbd of the 
coctaves being compleated with thirteen 
ſounds; ſounds are taught the road of me- 

lody; calculations are made in order to dif- 
cover the ſounds which muſt unite in har- 
mopy; and the ſounds are marked ieh 
Ai accompany melody 
The doctrines ſent down from the "ON 
about this enchanting art, are ſo much re- 
ſpected here below, that genius often quits: 
the lyre, in order to dictate (as if from the 
fummit of Re 12 e rules and pre. 
Sept 
| Notwithſtanding, owner, all tho pre- 
eepts, ſtill nothing is ſo obſcure as the the- 
ory of muſick. Hardly do we diſtinguiſh 
Genius, Ability, and Art, three divinities often 
confounded, and which ſeldom meet in the 
ſame perſon, but which are commendable 
though 'eparate. The great works of ge- 
nlus are to be admired wherever they are 
met with; with the virtuoſo too we may be 
delighted, as his {kill fills the foul with pure 
and. innocent pleaſures; but fl, the 
6bſerving artiſt and Maſter is the only one 
from whom” we can ION * infteuQion. 
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alk advice: of the Genius and Virtugſo, tho, | 15 
alas! if theſe two great gods unfortunately. 


could reaſon, the divine fire would ſoon be f 
extin& in them, and then, to amuſe us on 


the ſtage, We > ſhould: 212 wiſe 2 en 8 | 


we libera . 


The origin of the . 00 the | 
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the birth of the two modes, and the farma- : 


tion and ſucceſſion of harmonies, are the firſt 
objects of muſical theories. In order to have 
ſome idea of them, let us abe and eanſule 
nature, &c. 88 
Here we go to the laſt 8 of my new vie: 95 
fins for the Harpfichord, which is conſe- 


0 erated to ſyſtem, and I ſhew my ſcholar theſe. 
objects viſibly explained by my ſyſtem of 
appeals ; I prove that the diviſion of the 


ſcale into natural and appellant ſounds, - 


is a fruitful principle, as well for the 
invention of the ſcale, melody, and har- 


mony, as for the explanation of the different 5 
objects of the muſical art and ſeience. At 

the ſame time, that my ſcholar may not 
think all theſe matters of too great import- 


ay, I cemind him that we are in the chap-- 
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11 0K erudition, and that we know: muſick 
before we got there, ſo that ſyſtems are quite 
indifferent things, and he may chuſe which 
of them he pleaſes, or reject them all, and 

reaſon according to his own fancy upon 
the different muſical talents he 18. Sr 
of. 
= The ſyſtem of 1 1 is not 3 8995 ac- 
5 FRE I have made in the primitive world? 

I have alfo provided myſelf with a ſet of 

principles on the compoſition of melody; 

on the neceſſity of varying it, in order to 

accommodate it to different countries and 
languages; on that part of taſte which de- 
pends on the peculiar accent and genius of 
the language in which you write; on the 
neceſſity of conſulting the external motions 
of the ſeveral nations, for a proper accompa- 
nyment of melody, and for inſtrumental mu- 
fick; and on a thouſand other things, equally 

neceſſary for compoſing muſick well and for- 

BS feb . 

Here I ſtop, and alpen any «Farther leſ- 
ſons on this part of erudition for very good 
"reaſons: . « Fanaticiſm is at this time very 
ae in the muſical world; and, were I to 
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oppoſe any received © opinions, I FRE be- 
come its victim... A bravo unadviſedly ut- 
tered at the opera happens to be heard by | 
friends and neighbours who have a 2. 


for a man, this is repeated and becomes 


braviſſimo; the braviſimo makes us ry 


aſts, and being once enthuſiaſts ourſelves, we 

ſoon make a party like us; then we boca 
leaders of the band ; the heroes of the piece 
make us an humble bow; this we take to 
ourſelves, and from that moment are either 
their protectors or their laves; whilſt, on 
| the other hand, we not only deſpiſe the taſte | 
and muſical talents of all thoſe who carry 
their incenſe to another altar, but even 
quarrel with and abuſe them for it“ . . . As 
for myſelf, I blame no. ſort of publick wor- 
ſhip, but not being able to ſerve all kinds of 
divinities, I keep my opinion to myſelf, that 


I may ſhok nobody; 1 ſhall already draw 


| ee e head, if m. 


| * Alas! 1 Nis from a ns experience, that 1 
moment's extaſy felt by oneſelf, and not by others, can 


alter the head and heart of a man's beſt friends. Formerly - | 


Fanaticiſm attacked only the fooliſh and ignorant 3 "I 
| n it often triumphs over wit and genius, 
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| | _ phler, ſuch as it is, happens to have a 
* 3 merit in it. At the proper time, however, 
1 ; I ſhall continue my ny: of muſical genius, 
and, is a ſeparate Hay, before the pu: 

| blick what are my d e and my me- 
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